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are their respective patronesses, the 
things tausht in thenj being suited 
to the different situations of the 
scholars, would be extremely de- 
sirable. 

The children of the first class, viz., 
of lower trades- people, &c., should 
be made very expert at their needle ; 
should be tauafht to cut out, make, 
and mend their own clothes, also 
knitting, feading, writing, and the 
first rules of arithmetic. 

For the second class, days-schools 
of industry, where either wool-spin- 
ning, or some other branch of ma- 
nufacture occupies the greater part 
of the V lime, where they receive 
the amount of their labour, either 
in money or clothes, as in the Spin- 
ning-school at York, would be most 
desirable. In these schools, how- 
ever, they should also be taught to 
read, knit, and sew, and especially 
to mend their own clothes. Schools of 
this sort are peculiarly u$efui, where 
the mothers g« out- as washerwo- 
men, &c. 

The things taught in schools for 
chiMren of the third class should, I 
think, be confined to sewing, knit- 
ting, and reading. At i^eeds, some 
lades, friends of the writer, have a 
school of this sort, wlitrethe girls 
attend only one-half of the day, the 
other halt being employed in some 
branch of manufaciuve; one set at- 
tending in the morning, the other in 
the afternoon. 

The rooms of all these different 
schools should be large and ai.ry, 
and where there are no Sunday- 
schools, which the children also at- 
tend, it would be dtsirab'le, that they 
should go along with the Mistress 
on the Sunday, to church, or to some 
other place of worship; except, how- 
ever, in particular instances, where 
the |>aients themselves, one or both, 
ref;ularlv attend public worship; in 
which case, it would generally be 
better not to separate the fauiiljf. 
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NAIVETE-. 

TT is that sort of amiable ingenu- 
•*■ ousness, or undisguised openness 
whtch seems to give us some degree 
of superiority ovtr the person which 
shows it : a certain infantine sim- 
plicity wh'ch we love in our hearts, 
but which displays some features of 
the character that we think we could 
have art en'jogb to hide ; and which, 
therefore, always leads us to smile 
at the person who discovers this cha- 
racter. It often accoinpariies ijreat 
talents, as in Dr. Goldsmith; and al- 
though commerce with the world, 
and collision with the men of it, are 
apt to wear off entirely the»e anfiable 
peculiarities ; yet they often clin^ to 
the I jst, in those who, like the Jjr,, 
enter into the world late in life, and 
remain in it a sort of men-children. 
Dr. Johnson, who had a great deal 
of envy in his composition, and who 
had no real poetical genius, although 
by dint of labour, et " invita Mi- 
nerva" he could set himself aogged- 
!y to work, and accomplish a rier- 
vous trartelation, was accustomea to 
play upon the naivetS of Goldsmith, 
whose spots, like those of {he sun, 
could be rendered manifest by the 
assistance of art, but had no elVeot 
in obscuring his lustre. Naivet^ has 
so frequently been seen to accompa- 
ny great talents, that there are in- 
stances of men with little talents, 
■who, by affecting naivetl, make 
themselves mere naturals. There is 
something indescribably attractive 
in the awkXvardness of children, and 
some men retain this to the end of 
Jife, which is however often assimi- 
lated with qualities so excellent, that 
we not only leant to excuse,l>ut even 
to lote it, from the association. ; and 
prize the man as being a curious va- 
riety of the kindi It makes all 
be says aud does, appear more 
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■iyiUVf and more wise, than in one 
who' retains less originality, or, what 
is more truly called, .oddity of cha- 
facter. When an old lady of ninety, 
said to Fontenelle, who was, at the 
same time, neairly ninety-five year* 
of age, " Death has surely for- 
gotten us, Mons. Fontenelle !" 
•' Hush," answered the Nonagena- 
rian, with the most pleasing naivetd, 
" Hush," said he, putting bis finger 
On her mouth. How miich of na- 
ture, of huoiour, and of good-hii* 
mour, was contained iii itiat singles 
-word of a great man, desceriding fast 
ta a second childhood. The fair se?? 
have seldom any haivet^, butyfteri 
the aSectation of it. Their educa- 
tion carefully obliterates distinctions 
of character ; and , the varnish of 
" accomplishments" is so uuif<>rroly« 
although for the inost part, tb'fal\^ 
spread over th^ feihale liiind, that |t 
is with difiBculty we. can, in a sligfa't 
acquaintance, observe an^ traces of 
difiereiice among Jt^oung ladies. 
Naivete in writibg, giv^s itani inimi- 
tabie charm. It is best exemplified 
in the fables .of Fontaine, and ii) 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
i<i vvhii'b the humner of tellin'g the 
story, forms the universal attraction. 
The poet Co'wper has much of the 
same, happiness, the "curiosa fel.i- 
cttas," so seldonf seen and so in- 
estimable in value. What elegant 
simplicity, for Example, id the fol- 
lowing lines — 

" Marble inay flatter, and lest this ahould 

seem 
O'ercbarg'd with praises on >o 4ear'. 

theme, 
Altho' thy worth be more than half sap- 

press'd. 
Love shall be satisfied, and vol the reit." 

fhe same masterly ease in the 
ful'luwing couplet is well contrasted 
with the elaboirate chiming of poets 
without any individuality of charac- 
ter, the chirping grass-hoppers uf 
e»ery meadow : . 
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I grieve itiy adverse fate, 
By too compulsive adorns harl'd. 
Which hurried me into a world 

■fl^here you^— arriv'd tori late. 

Another instance of beautiful sim- 
plicity iti " The Neglected Lover," 

" 1 do confess thou'rt kind and fair. 
And that, I might beea brought to love 
thee. 
Had I not found the gentlest ur 
I'hat aephyrs waft, had pow'r to move 
.thfe; 

But I can let th^e now alontf, 
As worthy to b^ loved by non^ 

" The morning rose, tbat untonch'd^tands, 
Mixed with its briers, how sweet it 
smells ! 
But press'd and strain'd through ruder 
hands. 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 
This scent and beauty, both are gone. 
And U!lv«$ fall from it, one by one. 

*' Such fatt;, ere long, will thee betide, 

When thou hast handled beeti awhile. 
With sere flowers to be thrown aside i 
And I shall sigh when some will smile. 
To see thy love for every out. 
Hath brough^t thee to be iov'd.by 
none," aJ*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSBaVATIONS ON SUB- 
JECTS COHNECTEO WITH AGKICUL- 
TUMB. 

T)I(7"ERE it the object of the new;- 
'' science, ot Statistics, to unfold 
the power of benefiting mankind;' 
did it tend, by exposing the super- 
abundance oton^ Country, to point 
oiit where another might be provid- 
ed with whatever its soil or climate 
denied to its inhabitants; or did ic 
tend to bind in friendly bonds the 
great family of mankind, it would 
sdbn Dfieet with the approbation,' and 
niimbitr a^mbng its students every 
Philanthropist. But as the inqui- 
ries are at present directed, little 
benefit is to b'« expected, by pufv 



